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question of its date or the date of particular passages, if we reject the hypothesis that the work as we have it was composed by Lao-tzu in the sixth century B.C.3 But there is less reason to doubt the genuineness of the essays of Chuang-tzu who lived in the fourth century B.C. In them we find mention of trances which give superhuman wisdom and lead to union with the all-pervading spirit, and of magical powers enjoyed by sages, similar to the Indian iddhi. He approves the practice of abandoning the world and enunciates the doctrines of evolution and reincarnation. He knows, as does also the Tao-Te-Ching, methods of regulating the breathing which are conducive to mental culture and long life. He speaks of the six faculties of perception, which recall the Shadayatana, and of name and real existence (namarupam) as being the conditions of a thing2. He has also a remarkable comparison of death to the extinction of a fire: "what we can point to are the faggots that have been consumed: but the fire is transmitted and we know not that it is over and ended." Several Buddhist parallels to this might be cited3.
The list of such resemblances might be made longer and the explanation that Indian ideas reached China sporadically, at least as early as the fourth century B.C., seems natural. I should accept it, if there were any historical evidence besides these literary parallels. But there seems to be none and it may be justly urged that the roots of this quietism lie so deep in the Chinese character, that the plant cannot have sprung from some chance wind-wafted seed. That character has two sides, one seen in the Chinese Empire and the classical philosophy, excellent as ethics but somewhat stiff and formal: the other in revolutions and rebellions, in the free life of hermits and wanderers, in poetry and painting. This second side is very like the temper of Indian Buddhism and easily amalgamated with it4, but it has a special note of its own.
1 I may say, however, that I think it is a compilation containing very ancient sayings amplified by later material which shows BuddMst influence. This may be true to some extent of the Essays of Chuang-tzft as welL
* See Legge's translation in S.B.E. Part L pp. 176,267, n. 46, 62; ib. I. pp. 171, 192, n. 13; ib. n. p. 13; ib. n. p. 9, L p. 249; ib. pp. 45, 95, 100, 364, n. p. 139; ib. n. p. 139; ib. n. p. 129.
8 76. L p. 202; cf. the Buddha's conversation with Vaccha in Maj. Nik. 72.
4 Knmarajiva and other Buddhists actually wrote commentaries on the Tao-Te-Ching.